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REPORT. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Tennessee  Blind  School  respectfully  submit  | 
this,  their  Ninth  Biennial  Report.  At  the  last  Regular  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  annum  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
Musical  Department,  purchasing  books  in  raised  print,  and  apparatus 
especially  prepared  for  teaching  the  blind.  And  for  the  tuition,  main- 
tenance and  clothing  of  each  poor  pupil  admitted  to  the  school,  an 
allowance  was  made  of  two  hundred  dollars  a year.  Acts  of  1859-60. 
Chapter  123,  Code,  § 1574. 

By  section  1577  of  the  Code  it  is  required  that  the  funds  of  the 
school  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  to  its  credit — the  State 
appropriations  in  Comptroller’s  warrants  on  the  treasury  in  favor  of  the 
Institution — and  other  funds  by  the  Trustees,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
bank  only  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  the  checks  of 
their  chairman ; and  by  the  next  section  of  the  Code  the  manner  of 
accounting  for  the  money  is  prescribed. 

Since  the  last  report  the  following  deposites  have  been  made  in  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  to  the  credit  of  the  school: 


April  25th,  by  Comptroller’s  warrant,  No.  2248, $2250  00 

June  25th,  “ “ No.  2661, 1250  00 

July  2d,  “ “ No.  2691, 1150  00 

January  14,  1861,  “ “ No.  3433, 2800  00 

“ “ “ “ No.  3480, 1250  00 

June  5tli,  “ “ No.  3874, 1300  00 


From  the  Treasury  in]all, $10,000  00 

From  tuition  fees, 466  65 

From  the  Work  Department, 96  72 

From  miscellaneous  sources, 19  00 


In  all, $10,582  37 
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And  by  various  orders  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  following  checks 
have  been  drawn  by  the  chairman: 


October  5th,  1859,  No.  22, £1019  92 

January  9th,  1860,  No.  28, 1650  00 

April  18th,  No.  24, 1535  00 

June  19th,  No.  25, 1120  00 

June  26th,  No.  26, 125  10 

October  5th,  No.  27, 1515  84 

November  27th,  No.  28, 190  21 

December  5th,  No.  29, 190  00 

January  18th,  1861,  No.  30, 1709  33 

January  18th  “ No.  31, 70  60 

April  14th,  “ No.  32 1-197  18 

April  14th,  “ No.  33, 90  00 

May  22d,  “ No.  84, 175  00 

June  14th,  “ No.  35, 53  00 

June  14th,  “ No.  36, 1277  50 

July  25th,  “ No.  37, 410  11 


Amounting  in  the  aggregate  to £12,628  82 


The  checks  by  which  these  several  sums  were  drawn  from  the  bank, 
cancelled  and  returned  to  the  Trustees,  will  be  exhibited  to  such  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  as  may  have  charge  of  the  school,  according 
to  section  1578  of  the  Code;  and  the  vouchers,  showing  how  the  whole 
of  said  moneys  wrere  applied,  are  also  ready  to  be  laid  before  said 
committee. 

The  Trustees  have  labored  faithfully,  and,  as  they  trust,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, during  the  past  two  years,  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  purposes 
of  the  Legislature  in  the  organization  of  the  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  for  the  details  of  which,  in  all  the  departments,  they 
respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  herewith  submitted. 


R.  B C.  HOWELL, 
RUSSELL  HOUSTON, 
W.  F.  BANG, 

W.  S.  EAKIN, 
ROBERT  MARTIN, 

C.  W.  NANCE, 

A.  L.  P.  GREEN, 


► Trustees. 


0 


TO  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Gentlemen  : 

Since  the  publication  of  your  last  report  two  years  have  passed  away. 
The  management  of  the  school  under  your  charge  has  been  much  the 
same  as  in  former  years.  Time  has  added  to  its  material  advantages; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  experience  has  produced  improvements  in  the 
method  of  instruction,  and  contributed,  somewhat,  to  the  wiser  and 
better  management  of  the  establishment.  Errors  have  occurred ; per- 
haps golden  opportunities  for  doing  good  been  lost,  but  an  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  imposed.  The  general 
; result  appears  to  have  afforded  you  satisfaction.  Although  the  Institu- 
tion has  not  had  your  personal  supervision,  you  have,  from  time  to  time, 
i been  made  aware  of  its  progress  and  its  wants  through  the  Quarterly 
Reports,  and  from  the  Attending  Physician,  who  has  been  a constant 
visitor  in  sickness  and  in  health.  For  more  than  twelve  years  no  one 
under  his  care,  and  immediately  connected  with  the  school,  has  died. 
During  the  whole  period  his  services  have  been  gratuitous,  both  in 
rendering  assistance  when  desired,  and  in  self-imposed  labors  of  love. 

The  number  of  pupils  taught  since  the  presentation  of  the  last  report 
has  been  thirty-five;  admitted  twelve ; discharged  nine;  of  these  two, 
after  leaving  were  readmitted. 

The  studies  pursued  have  been  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Grammar, 
History,  Geography.  English  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry, Natural  Philosophy,  French,  Latin  and  Music.  In  French  and 
Geometry  little  proficiency  was  attained,  not  from  lack  of  ability  in  the 
pupils,  but  from  want  of  teachers  and  time.  In  Latin  the  progress  has 
“ been  highly  creditable ; and  in  other  branches  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  made  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  It  will  doubtless  seem  singu- 
lar to  some  persons  that  French,  Latin  and  Music  are  taught  to  the 
blind,  but  experience  has  shown  that  these  are  branches  which  they 
themselves  can  teach  with  ordinary  facility,  and  for  a fair  compensation. 
W e must  enable  the  blind  to  support  themselves,  and  the  ways  best 
calculated  to  accomplish  so  important  an  object,  are  those  to  be  pursued. 
Most  vocations  imperatively  demand  the  use  of  eye-sight;  if,  then,  the 
teaching  of  any  branches  will  give  the  blind  a fair  compensation,  they 
should  be  prepared  for  the  undertaking.  True,  this  is  an  avenue  open 
only  to  the  most  gifted,  and  the  preparatory  course  of  study  is  expen- 
sive ; but  teaching  is  one  of  the  very  few  vocations  that  can  be  followed 
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by  those  deprived  of  sight.  The  constantly  recurring  question,  “How 
can  they  gain  a living ?”  must  be  answered,  and  the  reply  is,  “By 
teaching  and  by  manual  labor.”  But  even  here  there  are  few  studies  or 
mechanical  branches  that  can  be  selected  for  employment;  here,  too, 
j the  seeing  compete  with  the  blind,  and  the  contest  for  subsistence  is  by 
no  means  equal.  There  are,  indeed,  blind  preachers,  writers,  lecturers 
and  traders,  yet  we  rarely  find  one  eminently  successful.  Those  who 
have  maintained  themselves,  accumulated  property,  won  the  respect  of 
neighbors,  and  the  admiration  of  friends,  are  heroes  in  the  battle  of  life 
— the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Many  have  endeavored  to  avail 
j themselves  of  public  sympathy,  on  account  of  their  misfortune,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  tolerated ; 
j but  sympathy,  like  begging,  seldom  furnishes  permanent  subsistence. 
What  the  blind  need  is  employment,  not  sympathy;  wages,  not  alms. 
If  the  ways  for  attaining  such  desirable  ends  appear  few,  should  we  not 
seek  diligently  for  every  profitable  occupation,  and  test  each  one  that 
seems  available?  Ought  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  to  prove  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle?  Is  not  that  policy  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish,  which,  by  attempting  to  save  a few  hundred  dollars,  would 
make  a class  of  individuals  life-long  paupers,  who  might  otherwise 
become  energetic  laborers?  This  is  purely  a pecuniary  view  of  the 
subject.  Socially,  there  is  a vast  difference  between  the  drone  and  the 
workman — cultivated  intellect  and  ignorance — vice  and  virtue.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  every  blind  man  and  woman  can  be  made  self- 
sustaining;  it  is  not  so  among  people  with  every  sense  perfect,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  it  among  those  who  are  deficient  in  the 
most  important  organ  of  perception.  But  many  can  be  made  to  sup- 
port themselves;  others  will  succeed  with  some  assistance — a few  only 
are  helpless. 

In  the  school-room  the  studies  previously  enumerated  have  been 
prosecuted  with  zeal.  Of  these,  Reading,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  and 
Geography  require  apparatus  particularly  adapted  to  the  sense  of  touch 
— costly,  but  indispensable — for  making  which  we  must  now  depend 
entirely  upon  ourselves.  We  have  heretofore  prepared  excellent  maps, 
and  manufactured  slates  better  than  those  elsewhere  used,  and  can  fur- 
nish them  to  other  schools,  if  desired.  The  books  in  raised  print,  the 
maps,  slates  and  types  have  rendered  invaluable  assistance.  By  the  use 
of  the  writing-board  most  of  our  pupils  are  enabled  to  write  their  exer- 
cises in  composition,  and  correspond  with  their  parents  and  friends. 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  of  our  graduates  gaining  a livelihood  by 
honest  industry ; their  condition  offers  a striking  contrast  to  the  help- 
lessness of  the  uneducated  blind.  Two  generations  ago  their  education 
was  thought  impossible,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  said,  more  truly,  not 
thought  of  at  all.  The  question  is  not  now  as  formerly,  “Can  any  good 
be  accomplished  ?”  but,  how  greater  benefits  may  be  reaped,  and  in 
what  way  the  system  of  education  and  labor  already  begun,  may  be 
perfected.  What  a few  years  ago  was  doubtful  is  now  certain ; again 
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and  again  has  it  been  proven  by  numerous  examples,  that  the  blind  can 
be  educated,  and  that  many  of  those  who  have  received  an  education 
may  still  go  forth  into  the  world  and  win  a respectable  maintenance. 
In  most  civilized  countries  the  education  of  the  blind  has  become  a 
settled  policy ; the  die  has  been  cast,  and  they  have  won  from  a gener- 
ous public  the  right  to  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  and  the 
independent  title  of  workmen. 

Of  our  Musical  Department  we  would  say  as  formerly,  it  is  to  the 
blind  at  once  a recreation,  a method  of  mental  improvement,  and  a 
prospective  means  of  subsistence.  As  a source  of  enjoyment  it  is 
unequalled;  it  presents  few  obstacles  to  be  overcome;  the  hand  can 
perform  its  task  unseen ; and  the  ear  needs  not  the  aid  of  sight  to 
enable  it  to  take  its  fill  of  harmoay.  The  student  of  music  who  has 
good  eyes  meets  with  a multiplicity  of  diverting  occupations  and 
amusements,  while  it  often  happens  that  the  sightless  child  must  practice, 
or  spend  his  time  in  idleness ; the  ear,  attentive  to  every  sound,  con- 
veys it  to  a mind  undisturbed  by  any  view  of  external  objects.  Some 
of  our  graduates  have  already  become  successful  teachers  of  music.  A 
department  which  offers  so  much,  and  presents  so  few  disadvantages, 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  institution.  Those 
who  leave  us  to  follow  music  as  a profession  must  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  others;  in  order  to  be  successful  they  should  be  superior  in 
attainments,  and  make  their  superiority  felt. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  you  that  the  appropriation  of  $1,250 
per  annum  to  sustain  the  Musical  Department,  and  obtain  apparatus 
especially  prepared  for  the  school,  was  made  for  two  years,  and  without 
further  legislation  nothing  is  to  be  hereafter  received  specifically  for 
these  objects. 

The  accompanying  schedule  of  expenses  and  receipts  for  the  past 
two  years  will  give  a more  general  view  than  has  heretofore  been  offer- 
ed, of  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  has  been  disbursed.  The 
vouchers  examined  by  the  auditors,  and  approved  by  you,  have  all 
been  duplicated ; this,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  considered  an  unnecessary 
precaution  against  loss  by  fire,  or  otherwise.  The  erection  of  new 
heating  apparatus,  and  repairing  the  roof  of  the  building,  were  items 
not  anticipated  in  your  last  Report  to  the  General  Assembly ; but  the 
first  was  absolutely  necessary  for  comfort,  cleanliness  and  economy  of 
labor ; and  the  repairing  of  the  roof  was,  as  you  are  aware,  an  indis- 
pensable necessity.  The  expenditure  for  these  two  items,  though  not 
great,  was  considerable,  when  deducted  from  a sum  already  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  specified  by  law.  It  became  questionable 
whether  a portion  of  the  Special  Appropriation  should  be  used  for 
these  purposes,  or  an  indebtedness  assumed,  for  the  discharge  of  which 
provision  had  never  been  made;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  cur- 
tail a portion  of  the  expenditure  in  one  direction  rather  than  increase 
oblations  to  be  met  only  by  future  and  uncertain  Legislative  appro- 
priations. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  ordinary  household  expenses  will  or 
ought  to  be  for  the  next  two  years;  appearances  would  indicate  an  ad- 
vance  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  many 
articles  which  have  been  considered  of  prime  importance;  but  among 
these,  if  any  where,  retrenchment  can  be  made— a retrenchment  which 
in  times  of  peace  and  plenty,  public  opinion  might  tolerate,  but  not 
approve  For  years  the  teachers  and  pupils  have  eaten  at  the  same 
table ; there  was  not,  as  in  many  similar  institutions,  regular  luxuries 
for  the  one,  and  inferior  food  for  the  others.  Now,  when  all  classes 
of  society  curtail  some  expenditures  once  considered  absolutely  neces- 
sary, we  may  do  the  same,  without  detriment,  and  without' fear  of 
reproach,  bull,  with  the  most  economical  management  it  will  hardly 
if  exPectfd  that  the  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum  will  do  much  more 
than  board  a pupil  in  the  city,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  funds  are 
to  be  found  for  the  other  exigencies  of  the  school— for  Apparatus, 

' usic  and  the  ork  Department.  The  expenses  of  a seeing  child 
p aced  at  a boarding-school,  are  not  less  than  from  one  hundred  and 
hliy  to  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  Blind  children  cannot  be 
aught  at  home;  they  must  be  taught  by  substituting  the  sense  of  touch 
or  that  of  vision.  I he  books  and  other  apparatus  especially  prepared 
or  their  use  though  costly,  are  not  to  be  simply  noticed  by  the  eye, 
hut  to  be  felt,  rubbed  and  pressed,  for  the  sense  of  touch  is  With 
them  the  principal  avenue  through  which  knowledge  can  he  gained- 
thus  repairing,  or  an  entire  renovating  of  these  articles  is  frequently 
i-  quireu,  and  here  retrenchment  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

I he  employment  of  the  pupils  a few  hours  each  day  in  some  me- 
c nmcal  pursuit  has  always  been  thought  essential;  it  affords  recreation 
mm  severe  mental  labor,  and  often  becomes  to  the  adult  the  only  means 
of  gaining  a livelihood.  The  time  allowed  to  each  study  is  usually 
hree  quarters  of  an  hour,  daily.  The  constant  transitions  from  recita- 
tion  to  music,  recess  and  work,  benefits  both  mind  and  body,  partially 
prevents  the  sickly  growth  of  either,  and  tends  to  the  development  of 
each  in  due  proportion.  1 

In  orch  r to  insure  a constant  supply  of  work,  a greater  quantity  of 
stock  and  tools  is  requisite.  As  much  has  been  accomplished  as  could 

T !?efutedT,T’tl?  8ma11  caPitaI  invest^-  There  has  been  appropri- 
a to  the  Work  Department  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
■ o , i rs  anil  seventy-eight  ($351  78.)  In  accordance  with  section  1577 
» /a™’*! deposUed  in  the  bank  ninety-six  dollars  and  seventy-two 

cents,  (£96  72);  on  hand  for  deposit  sixty-seven  dollars  and  tWenty- 
hree  cents  ($67  23);  paid  to  pupils  for  work  ninety-six  dollars  and 
1 fi  ^ teacher  of  work,  one  hundred  and  seventy  five 

dollars,  (?1  ,5);  for  stock  and  tools  one  hundred  and  seventy  six  dollars 
and  "yeqj'-e'ght  cents,  (*I7G  78).  The  quantity  of  stock  and  tools 
exceeds  what  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  last  report,  while  the  value  is 
much  enhanced  The  profit  in  dollars  and  cents  is  far  from  a true  tri- 
tenon  by  which  to  judge  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Work  De* . 
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payment ; the  scholars  have  gained  manual  dexterity  and  invaluable 
habits  of  industry.  The  boys  have  manufactured  brooms,  and  seated 
chairs  with  cane  and  splits;  the  girls  have  made  fancy  baskets,  lamp- 
mats,  pin-cushions,  and  knitting  and  netting  of  various  kinds,  and  have  . 
done  a considerable  quantity  of  plain  sewing  for  themselves  and  the 
house.  Several  of  the  simple  mechanical  trades,  such  as  brush-making, 
weaving,  etc.,  might  now  be  learned  ; competition  is  less  than  formerly  ; 
the  risk  of  a failure  in  attempting  to  establish  some  such  trades  is  much 
diminished,  and,  bye  and-bye,  if  competition  should  again  arise,  there 
would  be  important  advantages  in  our  favor,  viz:  experience  in  the 

business,  a market  obtained  for  the  articles  made,  and  a market  found  at 
home,  where  most  of  the  materials  could  be  procured. 

We  cannot  cease  to  urge  that  the  means  of  learning  the  mechanic  arts 
should  be  provided  for  the  adult  blind  throughout  the  State.  The  advan- 
tages of  manual  labor  to  these  can  hardly  be  overrated ; they  cherish 
life  as  a boon  from  their  Creator,  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  despise, 
yet  rendered  almost  worthless  by  misfortune;  most  of  the  happiness  en- 
joyed by  all  around  them  is  beyond  their  reach ; they  are  the  recipients 
of  favors,  without  the  privilege  of  making  a return ; their  portion  is 
idleness  and  penury,  -whilst  others  by  active  industry  increase  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Of  these  one  has  lived  a life  of  lielpless  dependence  from 
infancy,  and  he  may  have  hoped  for  nothing,  save  clothing,  food  and 
shelter;  his  mental  sufferings  and  griefs  are  not  terrible,  for  he  never 
knew  the  time  of  his  misfortune — perhaps  never  saw  light;  the  dark- 
ness that  shrouded  his  body,  dwarfed  and  warped  the  mind;  perhaps 
his  childhood  was  a sluggish  animal  life.  But  in  time  the  boy  becomes* 
a man,  and  if  he  has  noble  aspirations — if  he  strives  to  lead  an  inde- 
pendent, manly  life,  he  then  first  truly  feels  the  extent  of  his  affliction. 
His  real  abilities  are  unknown  to  himself — each  budding  hope  seems 
blasted,  and  his  cup  of  bitterness  is  full.  But  “it  is  not  a rare  occur- 
rence that  a young,  healthy,  and  bright-eyed  man  is,  in  an  instant, 
blinded  for  life.”  The  condition  of  such  persons  is  more  deplorable 
than  that  of  those  born  blind — who  know  not  what  darkness  is,  because 
they  never  knew  what  light  wras.  But  to  the  man  who  has  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  light — whose  existence  has  been,  as  it  were,  en- 
larged and  multiplied  by  the  vast  range  of  visible  objects  which  the 
sense  of  sight  seems  to  give  him  for  his  own,  to  incorporate,  as  it  were, 
with  his  very  being,  until  light  and  life  becomes  one  and  the  same — to 
him  there  is  something  real,  sensible,  and  terrible  in  the  darkness  which 
suddenly  covers  him  like  a pall  when  his  eyes  are  blasted.  “ He  is,  at 
first,  like  one  buried  alive;  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  efforts,  all  his  pray- 
ers are  for  deliverance  from  his  thick  gloom — for  some  means  of  strug- 
gling out  of  it,  and  back  into  light  again.  He  knew  the  world  mainly 
by  its  visible  beauties — his  wife  by  her  loving  looks — his  children  by 
their  rosy  cheeks — his-  friends  by  their  smiling  faces — but  these  and  all 
other  things  are  to  him  suddenly  eclipsed,  and  friends,  children,  wife, 
the  world,  are  all  lost,  as  it  seems,  for  ever.  Hope,  that  cannot  be 
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killed  outright,  at  first  whispers  that  by  some  miraculous  recovery  of 
sight  all  these  lost  treasures  may  yet  be  re  stoned  to  him;  and  though 
the  word  of  promise  is  broken  to  the  ear,  he  finds  it  is  kept  to  the  hope 
that  these  things  are  really  restored  to  him,  though  in  a way  he  did  not 
expect,  and  that  his  intellectual  and  social  relations  with  the  world,  and 
with  the  objects  of  his  affections,  may  be  maintained  in  all  their  intimacy 
and  strength,  in  spite  of  blindness.  As  the  needle  points  to  the  pole 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  so  his  love  for  relatives  and  friends  still 
draws  them  to  him  through  the  darkness  that  hides  them  from  his  sight. 
Little  by  little  he  becomes  resigned;  he  even  recovers  his  cheerfulness, 
and  his  interest  in  life  is  reawakened ; but  soon  his  sky  is  clouded  again 
by  the  discovery  of  his  helplessness  and  his  dependence.  The  interest 
and  the  sympathy  of  others,  so  warmly  excited  at  first  by  his  terrible 
misfortune,  gradually  grow  less,  and  if  he  has  not  parents  to  support 
him  he  begins  to  be  considered  as  a burden;  he  has  then  before  him  the 
dreary  life  of  dependence  upon  relatives  and  friends,  to  be  dragged  on 
until  they  are  weary  of  well-doing,  or  are  dead ; and  beyond  that  lies 
the  cheerless  scene  of  an  old  age,  and  a death-bed  in  an  alms  house. 
Besides  this  the  rust  of  idleness  soon  begins  to  eat  into  his  soul;  he 
finds  that  life  is  not  merely  to  be  alive  and  unemployed,  and  begins  to 
pine  for  an  occupation  as  much  as  ever  he  pined  for  the  recovery  of  his 
sight.  He  is  not  young  enough  to  enter  a school  for  the  blind,  and  go 
through  a course  of  study  with  the  boys,  but  he  is  not  too  old  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  earn  his  own  livelihood." 

It  is  for  such  as  these,  and  for  our  own  pupils  arriving  at  years  of 
maturity,  that  we  would  wish  to  have  a permanent  workshop  establish- 
ed. They  cannot,  like  the  deaf  and  dumb,  go  into  an  ordinary  work- 
shop, among  revolving  cog-wheels  and  humming  saws,  but  they  can 
work  in  a shop  where  everything  is  arranged  for  their  convenience — 
where  every  tool  has  a place,  and  is  in  its  place.  If  a building  were 
once  erected,  and  the  capital  once  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  stock,  we  should  not  be  compelled  to  say  to  numerous 
applicants — as  we  now  are,  “There  is  no  work  for  you."  The  funds 
so  invested  might  always  be  kept  at  their  original  value,  and  still  do  all 
the  good  that  is  required. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

J.  M.  STURTEVANT, 

Approved  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  a called  meeting 
of  the  Board,  held  October  21,  1861,  as  a portion  of  their  Report  to  be  j 
transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  in  session  convened 
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